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Lynch Law. By James Elbert Cutler. New York, London 
and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Company, 1905. — xiv, 287 pp. 

In the period from 1882 to 1903 the number of persons lynched in 
the United States has exceeded the number legally executed in all but 
four years. It is natural that all sober-minded citizens should regard 
such a state of affairs as a national disgrace, and that the causes and 
cure of lynching should be widely discussed. There is hardly a popular 
magazine in the country which has not published articles on the subject 
in the last decade. It can not be said, however, that the discussion 
has been very fruitful. Most of the writers have apparently felt that 
on such a topic as this a coldly scientific attitude falls little short of 
immorality. 

In Dr. Cutler's study we have at last a thoroughly scientific piece of 
work. The author has proceeded in an admirable way to set forth the 
conditions under which this social phenomenon has arisen. In its 
origin it was the product of frontier conditions of life. The pioneers 
who had pushed on beyond the jurisdiction of regular courts had to 
deal in some way with the problem of social disorder. The result was 
a type of summary action against malefactors which may properly be 
called popular justice. In some cases, indeed, all the forms of regular 
trial and execution were adhered to. As the frontier receded courts of 
law took over the functions of " regulators " and " vigilantes." But 
among a people who had learned to dispense with the courts it has not 
been easy to restore the reverence for law as it exists in European 
countries. The courts are regarded merely as instruments of the popu- 
lar will ; and whenever they seem ineffective the people are prone to 
take into their own hands the administration of justice. In old com- 
munities we have had many examples of this deliberate usurpation by a 
mob of the functions of the courts. 

The typical American lynching of to-day is the degenerate offspring 
of the practice of popular justice of the frontier. It takes place under 
conditions of great popular excitement, as when the indignation aroused 
by crime is exacerbated by race prejudice. The deliberate purpose of 
suppressing crime plays a subordinate part ; in its place there arises a 
primitive desire for vengeance, which demands not only the death of 
the accused but his torture. 

In a chapter on " Lynch Law, 1830-1860," the author points out 
that lynch law, which had practically fallen into disuse, was revived 
by the anti-slavery agitation and by the sporadic slave insurrections of 
the early thirties. In this period, in the majority of cases, mob violence 
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was directed against abolitionists ; but negro crimes of the forms now 
regarded as typical existed, and the execution of the offenders by mobs 
was not unusual. The lynching of negroes did not attain the frequency 
of later days , partly because of the greater ease under slavery of restrain- 
ing turbulent negroes from serious crime, but more especially because 
of the property stake in the slave. That negro crime should increase 
during the anarchic Reconstruction period was inevitable ; that an ex- 
asperated people, inured to violence by the Civil war, should resort to 
lynchings with ever-increasing frequency, was no less inevitable. 

One of the most interesting chapters of Dr. Cutler's book, entitled 
" Lynchings," gives statistics of lynchings from 1882 to 1903. While 
these statistics are not complete, they cover, in all probability, the 
great majority of cases and serve to indicate general tendencies. Since 
1892, it appears, there has been a steady decline in the number of per- 
sons lynched. But this decline is not sufficiently marked to warrant 
the conclusion that the custom is dying out. In the same chapter are 
given a number of excellent charts, analyzing the statistics of lynching 
according to race, season and alleged causes. 

Dr. Cutler does not hold very optimistic views as to the possibility of 
abolishing the lynching evil. The fundamental reason for its existence, 
in the South at any rate, is the general feeling that a system of criminal 
law which has evolved under the conditions of Northern Europe is not 
adapted to the task of checking criminal tendencies in an inferior race. 
A legal system which should differentiate between races, would, how- 
ever, accord very ill with the spirit of our institutions. Dr. Cutler 
points out the need of such differentiation, but does not commit him- 
self upon the question of its practicability. 

Alvin S. Johnson. 

General Sociology. An exposition of the main development in 
sociological theory from Spencer to Ratzenhofer. By Albion W. 
Small. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1905. — xii, 
739 PP- 

In this broad-shouldered volume the head of the department of 
sociology in the University of Chicago puts forth the well-ripened fruit 
of more than twenty years of labor in his field. Unlike the ambitious 
sociological thinker, who projects a system of his own on the basis of 
some big interpretative idea that has come to him, Dr. Small has re- 
sisted the seductions of system-building. He has performed the hum- 
bler but more useful task of surveying, comparing and criticising the 



